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arrived in force; and in March he had to retire on Egypt.
There was the presage of more danger further East, and in
the summer of 1941 he changed places with Sir C.
Auchinleck and became Commander-in-Chief in India:
while there he had also for a time the administrative control
of the earlier part of the Burma campaign and of the
South-West Pacific theatre of war. He was the first Allied
general to command a combined force of British and
American troops; there were few fully trained formations
left in India.
In 1943 he was promoted Field-Marshal, and on the
retirement of Lord Linlithgow he was appointed Viceroy
of India, and created a viscount. His military responsi-
bilities did not cease, for during this, as during the earlier
World War, invaluable assistance was given to the British
Forces by native troops from India, who suffered over a
hundred thousand casualties. These had to be fed, as had
India, now that Siam and Burma were no longer supply
areas. During all the time of his Viceroyalty the long and
complicated negotiations on the question of self-govern-
ment continued between the Cabinet in London and the
Indian Congress, but no agreement acceptable to both
was arrived at, and tension remained high. The Muslims
were not as well organised as the Hindus.
In March 1947, after the war was over, Lord Wavell
resigned his office. It may be that he did not see' eye to
eye with the Home Government on the method and time-
table by which the liquidation of British rule in India was
to be completed. He was given an earldom; and was
subsequently appointed to the historic post of Constable
of the Tower of London.
He maintains his sporting and literary interests. He
has had more than a dozen bones broken at different times,
and is the author of several books on military subjects and
an anthology of light verse.
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